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ABSTRACT 

The Preparing Future Faculty (PFF) program was launched in 
1993 to develop new models of doctoral preparation for a faculty career by 
including preparation for teaching and academic citizenship as well as for 
research. Through national competitions, grants have been awarded to 43 
doctoral • producing universities to develop and implement model programs to 
bring expectations for undergraduate professors into the graduate preparation 
of future academics. One of 7 the stipulations of these grants has been that 
universities must form a cluster of institutions soy'that graduate students 
can have experience with faculty life as it is lived at diverse institutions. 
Since the first of these initiatives was launched in 1994, the program has 
done a good deal of assessment. This study was an evaluation of the central 
premise of PFF that these new programs produce alumni who are better 
assistant professors than their counterparts with more traditional 
preparation. Findings in this study are based on questionnaire surveys 
completed by 129 individuals who completed a PFF program, received a 
doctorate, secured a faculty position, and agreed to complete a 
questionnaire. : Follow-up telephone interviews were held with 25 individuals. 
Findings show that graduates illustrate the commitment of alumni to promoting 
continuation of PFF and similar programs.. Alumni are grateful for what the 
program gave them, and they have assumed the responsibility to give something 
back. For these academics, PFF has smoothed the transition between graduate 
school and their initial academic positions and has brought them into the 
larger conversation of academic reform. (SLD) 
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About This Publication 



n 



^he Preparing Future Faculty (PFF) program was launched in 1993 to develop 
new models of doctoral preparation for a faculty career by including prepara- 
tion for teaching and academic citizenship as well as for research. Through a 



series of four national competitions, grants have been awarded to forty-three doctoral 
producing universities and their departments to develop and implement such model 
programs that bring expectations for undergraduate professors into the graduate 
preparation of future academics. One stipulation of grants has been that the universi- 
ties cannot do this work by themselves; they must form a cluster of diverse institutions 
so that the graduate students can have direct, personal experience with faculty life as 
it is lived in institutions with different missions, student bodies, and expectations for 
faculty. Often the students work with an assigned mentor at another institution. 



Since the first of these new programs was introduced in 1994, we have done a 
great deal of assessment. We also know a great deal about good practice in the opera- 
tions of PFF programs and about how PFF participants — graduate students, graduate 
faculty, and faculty from partner institutions — judge the value of their experiences 
(generally, very positively). But only recently have these new programs produced 
enough alumni who have found faculty positions and have gained enough experience 
to assess the value of PFF in their early faculty careers. The basic premise of PFF is 
that these new preparation programs produce alumni who are better assistant profes- 
sors than their counterparts with more traditional preparation that focuses almost 
exclusively on learning to do scholarly research. Until now, this premise has been sup- 
ported only by anecdotal evidence. 



We commissioned Dr. Leigh DeNeef, professor of English and associate dean of the 
graduate school at Duke University, and his colleagues to assess this central premise. 
The present essay summarizes their major findings. The results are based on question- 
naire surveys of 129 individuals who completed a PFF program, received their doctor- 
ate, secured a faculty position, and agreed to complete their questionnaire. They also 
are based on a qualitative analysis of follow-up telephone interviews with twenty-five 
individuals. While the numbers are small and there was no control group, these results 
begin to flesh out a more systematic understanding of the outcomes of these new fac- 
ulty preparation programs. 



Jerry G. Gaff Anne S. Pruitt-Logan 

Co-Director, Preparing Future Faculty Co-Director, Preparing Future Faculty 
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The Preparing Future Faculty Program: 
What difference does it make? 



I. Introduction 

S ince its inception in the early 1990s, the Preparing Future Faculty (PFF) pro- 
gram has been promoted as better preparing graduate students to assume 
their places in the next generation of the professoriate by exposing them to 
faculty roles and responsibilities in a variety of academic settings. Although the 
precise shape of the original seventeen “clusters” differed (clusters generally 
included one research university and at least one comprehensive university, a 
community college, a liberal arts college, and an historically black college or uni- 
versity), all shared a common set of general goals: 

• to provide graduate students with on-site experience of faculty life at 
diverse academic institutions by pairing them with faculty mentors at neigh- 
boring colleges and universities and by creating specific opportunities for visi- 
tations to the cluster campuses; 

• to provide forums, both on and off the research campus, at which gradu- 
ate students and faculty from diverse institutions could speak candidly about 
professional expectations regarding, and the relationships between, faculty 
research, teaching, and service; 

• to encourage graduate programs themselves to integrate the professional 
development of graduate students, including appropriately structured pedagog- 
ical training and teaching experiences, more directly into graduate education. 

Early results from the PFF programs were extremely encouraging. Graduate 
students found PFF both enlightening and empowering, particularly as it legit- 
imized conversations about teaching/learning issues and provided them with a 
clearer sense of the range of career trajectories open to them. Cluster and other 
“hiring" institutions felt that PFF experiences provided new Ph.D.s with important 
initial “seasoning" in academic life and a head start on their professional develop- 
ment. And several national organizations began promoting core PFF principles as 
instrumental in redirecting graduate education toward more realistic career 
prospects. Despite these positive signs, however, PFF proponents had very little 
hard data about the overall impact of participation in a PFF program on the early 
career success of new faculty. 
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By 1998*99, however, a sufficient number of PFF students had graduated, 
assumed academic positions, and gained enough experience as faculty members 
to allow a small national survey of alumni from selected PFF clusters to evaluate 
how their participation in the program affected their subsequent faculty experi- 
ences. Thus, in the summer of 1998, and again in the spring of 2001, a working 
group of faculty and graduate students at Duke University conducted a survey on 

behalf of the sponsoring organizations: the 
Council of Graduate Schools and the 
Association of American Colleges and 
Universities. The survey was sent to 271 PFF 
alumni from Arizona State University, Duke 
University, Florida State University, Howard 
University, University of Minnesota, 
Northwestern University, and the University 
of Washington. One hundred and twenty-nine 
(129) graduates (48 percent) responded to 
the survey. 



The survey offers 
important new evidence that 
PFF makes a real difference 
in the professional lives 
of beginning academics. 



Alumni were asked to assess quantitatively 
a number of different features of their PFF 
experiences — both general assessments of the extent to which programs 
increased their knowledge of the academic job market process, the dimensions of 
faculty roles at different institutions, and practical matters of effective teaching. 
They were asked for more particular assessments of their PFF mentoring relation- 
ships, their visits to cluster campuses, and the PFF activities organized at their 
home institution. Survey participants were also invited to elaborate more qualita- 
tively upon how they felt PFF had directly affected their choice of academic 
career path, their actual securing of a job, and their initial transition from graduate 
student to faculty member. Subsequently, twenty-five respondents participated in a 
follow-up phone conversation with at least one member of the working group. 
What follows, then, is a summary of lessons learned from the survey itself, includ- 
ing the narrative answers and responses from the telephone interviews. 



From the outset it is necessary to admit that this survey is but a first step in 
overall assessment of the difference PFF has made: The numbers of PFF alumni 
nationally are still relatively small in relation to total numbers of Ph.D.s produced 
annually in the U.S. Moreover, the survey did not attempt to compare the PFF 
experience with a non-PFF control group or with alumni who chose non-academ- 
ic careers. Since completion of the survey, however, a number of other national 
studies— such as Maresi Nerad and Joseph Cerny’s unpublished survey of Ph.D.s 
ten years later, Chris Golde’s At Cross Purposes, and the recent National 
Association of Graduate and Professional Students (NAGPS) National Doctoral 
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Survey— have appeared. They show a strikingly similar demand among graduate 
students for more information about possible career trajectories, more sustained 
pedagogical training, and more effective faculty mentoring. The participants in 
these national studies might well serve as a surrogate control group for the cur- 
rent survey. 

Comparative assessments from the qualitative sections of the survey must also 
be weighed carefully, since the number of alumni from individual PFF schools 
varies greatly, as do the particular PFF activities emphasized by the distinct clus- 
ters. The “story of PFF” thus remains the anecdotal stories of those individuals who 
both chose to participate in the program and were successful in securing academ 
ic employment after they graduated. Nonetheless, despite these limitations, we 
believe the survey offers important new evidence that PFF makes a real difference 
in the professional lives of beginning academics. 



II. G eneral Findings from the Survey 

It is useful to begin with the eight general categories of the survey: 

• Non-PFF Professional Development Programs on home campus 

• Knowledge PFF added regarding Academic Job Search 

• Knowledge PFF added regarding Faculty Roles/Responsibilities 

• Knowledge PFF added regarding Teaching Issues 

• Value of PFF Mentor Relationship 

• Value of Cluster Site Visits (represents two survey categories) 

• Value of PFF Activities at Home Institution 

• Overall Impact of PFF 

Of these categories, the mentoring relationship and the PFF programs organ- 
ized at the home institution proved the most valuable to those surveyed, closely 
followed by the site visits to the cluster campuses (see Table C. All Tables are in 
the Appendix). By some significant gap, the least valuable component of the stu- 
dents’ experience were the non-PFF professional development programs offered 
(or in many cases, not offered at all) at the home institution. These findings are 
not surprising, and they corroborate what many have believed for some time, 
namely, that graduate programs pay little attention to the overall professional 
development of their graduate students, that graduate faculty have very little 
direct knowledge of or interest in faculty life at non-research universities, and that 
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an effective way to provide this broader professional knowledge is simply to give 
graduate students organized access to a variety of academic settings. 

Also important in these figures is the strong sense that PFF students sought from 
their faculty mentors more than guidance on research matters. They really valued 
the opportunity PFF provided to speak with a faculty mentor about a wider range of 
issues and life experiences than they felt comfortable discussing with their own fac- 
ulty advisors. In fact, although not all PFF alumni had direct experience with a clus- 
ter faculty mentor or even a visit to a cluster campus, five of the eight most highly 
valued experiences of the alumni were clearly focused on the relationship they had 
with cluster faculty (see Table A). One might posit any number of explanations for 
this: It is easier to talk about some professional issues with a faculty member who 
does not hold your successful completion of the degree in his or her hand; or, clus- 
ter faculty, generally volunteering to serve as graduate student mentors, took this 
responsibility more seriously and thought about it more deeply than the graduate 
faculty. Yet, it does confirm what many other surveys have found about the relative 
weakness of the typical graduate-faculty mentoring system. 

Looking more closely at the “value questions” of the survey (Tables A and B), 
two distinct types of analysis are possible. First is the simple summary of mean 
scores: of the forty-two questions asking students to rate the value of a particular 
PFF experience, sixteen received mean scores of 3.6 or higher (on a 1 to 5-point 
scale, with 5 representing “highly valuable”). It could be argued, then, that the 
majority of PFF alumni found the following experiences moderately to highly valu- 
able in their overall preparation for subsequent academic careers: 

• Discussions with individual faculty mentors and faculty groups on both the 
home and the cluster campuses regarding faculty roles and responsibilities (4.0 
mean score); balancing the three faculty duties of research, teaching and serv- 
ice (3.9 mean); differing structures of institutional governance, including the 
politics of individual departments (3.6); hiring criteria and expectations of new 
faculty at different institutions (3.6) ; and the general nature of faculty life at 
those institutions, including evaluation, reward and tenure systems, salary lev- 
els, teaching loads, research and service expectations (3.9). 

• Direct observation (often followed by further discussions) of classes on the 
cluster campus (4.2 and 3.9), faculty meetings (3.7), the daily routine of the fac- 
ulty mentor (3.7), and strategies for teaching diverse student populations (3.7). 

• Opportunities for and assistance in developing a statement of teaching philoso- 
phy (4.0), developing a professional portfolio (3.8), assessing one’s own teach- 
ing (3.8), and developing practical strategies for teaching large lecture classes, 
smaller seminars, and discussion or laboratory sections (3.6). 
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One question, coming at the very end of the survey, may be said to stand out 
from the others receiving high scores. When asked whether or not PFF had been 
valuable in terms of helping them better understand and make an informed 
choice about the options available for their academic careers, nearly all alumni 
agreed that the program had been very important in preparing them for that deci- 
sion (3.9). This score, as shown below, was borne out in the narrative comments 
alumni provided on the survey and might itself be taken as eloquent testimony to 
the overall success of the program in better educating graduate students about 
the range of career prospects before them. 

A second level of analysis might focus on those activities that a majority of the 
seventeen national PFF programs put in place and that proved valuable for the 
PFF alumni. In other words, what particular kinds of programs might graduate 
education in general take away from the PFF experience in order to better pre- 
pare all graduate students for future academic employment? (It is often objected 
that graduate education needs to address the 
entire spectrum of potential post-graduate or 
post-doctoral employment, not just academic 
options. The Preparing Future Faculty pro- 
gram has never disputed this assertion; it has, 
however, insisted that its own mission is 
more narrowly focused on the preparation of 
future academics). From this perspective, it is 
instructive to return to Table A where it is 
clear that, except for opportunities to 
observe a variety of classes or faculty meet- 
ings on the cluster campuses, over 80 per- 
cent of existing PFF programs offered the 
same set of fifteen or sixteen highly rated 
core experiences. It is important to empha- 
size that at least ten of these experiences 
took place on the cluster campuses and five originated on the graduate school 
campus (see again Table C). This suggests that the overall mission of preparing the 
next generation of academics should not be viewed as falling to the nation's grad- 
uate schools alone. A far better model would be one that seeks active participa- 
tion and collaboration of the other sectors of higher education. 

A somewhat different perspective can be gained by examining Table E, partic- 
ularly in relationship to Table A. Table E is sorted by those activities not covered in 
the PFF program of the survey respondents. Many of these activities are under- 
standably minimized in most PFF programs: While a few PFF alumni did have valu- 
able experiences in collaborating with a cluster faculty member on a research 

FR?r Prepar1ng Future Faculty Program: What difference does it make? Page 5 
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project, working with the cluster mentor in developing their statement of 
research interests or locating potential academic employment, these activities are 
effectively handled at the home institution and in discussion with the Ph.D. advi- 
sor. And yet, several of the most valued experiences of a number of alumni, as evi- 
dent from their narrative comments, were never available to many of their PFF 
peers. In this category one might put crafting a cover letter for job applications, 
preparing for job presentations at different kinds of academic institutions, han- 
dling job offers (i.e., what can/should you ask about and who can/should you 
ask), or negotiating the first years on the job. Graduate programs have very little 
expertise in these matters for any institution other than a research university, and 
PFF alumni often spoke of the benefits of getting the "cluster school” perspective 
on them. Thus, while all PFF programs developed discussion groups on faculty 
roles and expectations at various institutions, not all of them followed through at 
the very pragmatic levels of preparing their graduate students for either opening 
inquiries or on-campus interviews/presentations for academic positions at those 
institutions. Here too more active collaboration among research and non-research 
schools could provide a richer preparation for developing academics. 

Tables F and G offer a demographic snapshot of the survey respondents: Table 
F reports mean "value” scores sorted by ethnicity; Table G reports the same scores 
sorted by the academic discipline of the respondents. Two points are worth mak- 
ing here. The first is that PFF experiences are 
consistently valued more highly by Asian and 
African American students than by majority 
students. This observation was corroborated 
in subsequent alumni interviews, which 
emphasized that for many participants in 
graduate education, PFF served a doubly 
important acculturation function. 

Second, in terms of academic disciplines, 
alumni from professional programs and the 
physical sciences generally found PFF activi- 
ties more valuable than alumni from the 
humanities or the biological or social sci- 
ences. Such differences suggest that graduate 
programs in these areas have not devoted as much programmatic attention to 
matters of concern to PFF, perhaps because academic careers are here more the 
exception than the rule. Still, it also means that graduate students in these fields 
who seek academic employment frequently need extra-departmental programs to 
provide adequate preparation for that goal. 



Some graduate faculty 
are realizing 
the importance of 
pedagogical issues 
to apprentice teachers. 
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III. Alumni Narratives : Survey Statements and Telephone Interviews : 



A. Differences PFF made on the research campus 

Before summarizing the difference PFF alumni feel the program has made in 
two key areas of academic employment — negotiating the job market and manag- 
ing the initial years in the academy — it may be useful to give a brief overview of 
the difference PFF made in the graduate training of alumni. Although it is impor- 
tant to emphasize again that distinctions among PFF programs at the various 
national clusters make generalizations extremely difficult, PFF alumni are, nonethe- 
less, relatively consistent in articulating the ways that PFF has begun literally “to 
change the climate” on the graduate campuses, at least for those who participate 
in the program. As one alumna dramatically put it, graduate school “was not the 
intellectual community I’d expected. PFF helped to fill this void.” Riche Richardson 
(English, Duke) put it somewhat differently by suggesting that she began graduate 
school during a major “paradigm shift” to what she terms the “preprofessionaliza- 
tion” of graduate students. PFF, she says, “is indispensable to students who are 
adjusting to the changing shape of graduate education” nationally. A main compo- 
nent of that change is helping prospective Ph.D.s assess their career options by 
understanding the institutional roles and tasks they would take on or assume at 
different academic settings. 

One of the foremost changes PFF has effected is legitimizing conversations 
about teaching: Some graduate faculty are realizing the importance of pedagogical 
issues to apprentice teachers, and it has provided graduate students with a credi- 
ble forum for talking about teaching issues. Obviously, changing the perspectives 
of graduate faculty members is not easy. Since many of them do not think of them 
selves primarily as teachers, they are not always appreciative of the instructional 
needs of their graduate trainees. For David Karp (sociology, University of 
Washington), it was “tremendously exciting and rewarding to have time devoted to 
teaching and professionalization issues that otherwise were limited to hallway 
conversations.” For Wendy Crone (engineering, University of Minnesota) , PFF pro- 
vided invaluable pedagogical assistance by bringing her into intellectual conversa- 
tions about college teaching with graduate student colleagues outside her own 
discipline. This mix of people and perspectives, another PFF graduate said, helped 
break down the isolation she felt within her own department by often being the 
only graduate student willing even to confess an interest in teaching. Jennifer 
Egert (psychology, Duke University) agreed: “PFF provided professional support 
that I could not get in my department, and my PFF mentor [from Guilford College] 
made me, for the first time, feel part of a community of teachers.” 
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This report, of course, is not the first to suggest that graduate students in the 
nation’s Research I universities see their faculty mentors as not only generally 
unsupportive of their desire for more pedagogical training, but even antagonistic 
to such training, since the faculty assumption has been that they are really prepar- 
ing people for research positions just like theirs. David Karp sharply summarized 
the attitude of many faculty in his department: “If you get a job at a liberal arts 
school, that’s your failure rather than your success.” After the experience of PFF, 
however, more faculty, according to the alumni surveyed, seem to have learned a 
valuable lesson about student needs for better academic and professional mentor- 
ing, more organized preparation for a wider array of academic and non-academic 
job prospects, and generally more open conversations about faculty roles and 
responsibilities in different academic settings. 

Although nearly all of the alumni interviewed would probably agree with Karl 
Oswald (psychology, Duke) that graduate school was “really not preparing people 
to be faculty members” as much as researchers, most felt that PFF was gradually 
broadening faculty recognition of alternative and more complicated career trajec- 
tories and leading them to devise programs to help students prepare for a wider 
variety of futures. As PFF becomes ever more institutionalized, as well as more 
focused at the level of individual departments and supported by their professional 
disciplinary associations, there is every reason to expect further engagement of 
graduate faculty members with PFF initiatives and interests. 

Several alumni spoke about the role PFF played in making them conscious of a 
professional, disciplinary world beyond the research university. Meeting faculty on 
the cluster campuses for whom teaching and research exist in synergistic relation- 
ship was an eye-opening experience for many. David Karp learned, through PFF, 
that not only was there “a world of people out there who cared about teaching,” 
but also that “there was a world of professional sociologists beyond the research 
institution.” Wendy Crone learned the same lesson: “PFF taught me the value of col- 
leagues outside my discipline; it taught me that my own academic networks need- 
ed to incorporate people outside of engineering.” Joel Foisy (mathematics, Duke) 
also thought it was important to his graduate education to meet regularly with 
people outside of the mathematics department. He reports that he has continued 
this extra-departmental faculty interaction at SUNY-Potsdam as a way to facilitate 
fresh pedagogical and professional perspectives. Carlos Morrison (communica- 
tions, Howard) says PFF “gave me a wider perspective on the professoriate.” 

When Wendy Crone and other alumni speak about how “phenomenal” PFF 
was in “giving a broader picture of higher education in this country,” they are voic- 
ing more than an appreciation of institutional diversity. Unlike a previous genera- 
tion that tended to divide the academy into rigid hierarchical levels, this genera- 
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tion seems sensitive to interests, concerns, and challenges shared by all academics. 
Liberal arts and community college faculty are not people who failed to land the 
jobs they wanted; rather, they are professional, disciplinary colleagues whose 



careers led them to different academic ven- 
ues. Carlos Morrison speaks for many of his 
PFF peers in observing how effective the 
program was in bringing together faculty and 
students who would not normally interact 
even though they might be, literally, just next 
door or across the street. These “partner- 
ships,” Kathleen Godfrey (English, Arizona 
State) observes, “enrich” the entire education- 
al experience for everyone and create a 
broader academic sense of “community.” 



Increased sensitivity among PFF alumni 



The increasingly focused 
specialization in 
many graduate programs 
is poor prepara tion 
for today’s job market. 



to how disciplines themselves look different 

in various academic settings is accompanied by a growing recognition that the 
increasingly focused specialization in many graduate programs is poor preparation 
for today’s job market. Many liberal arts and community colleges are demanding 
faculty who can teach not only broadly within their own discipline, but even in 
related disciplines. For some alumni, this was a difficult lesson, and it meant that 
some career paths would not be open unless they made a conscious effort to 
broaden their own intellectual and research backgrounds. George Ehrhardt (histo- 
ry, Duke) says that what he remembered from his PFF “visits to Guilford College 
was the difficulty that would be involved in integrating my own field [the history 
of science] into that of a small department in any meaningful way.” One of his col- 
leagues, Ray Person (religion, Duke), says PFF made him understand that he would 
have to develop a broader teaching field than his graduate program required if he 
was going to be a credible candidate for the career path he wanted. Kathleen 
Godfrey says that PFF enabled her to reconceive and market herself for a discipli- 
nary field (English education) completely differently from her doctoral specializa- 
tion (in American literature). This willingness to redefine herself professionally 
would have been less likely had PFF not given her a broader sense of disciplinary 
possibilities. 



Finally, several alumni spoke about the importance of PFF as a mechanism for 
helping to acculturate graduate students into the academy in general. Graduate 
students are astonishingly naive about how academic institutions really work, 
although not all faculty seem to recognize this and few graduate programs have 
taken sufficient steps to try to address it. Students enter graduate school, of 
course, from a variety of educational institutions, and even after ten or twelve 
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years in higher education, they still know relatively little about faculty governance, 
the role of central administration, or a host of other issues concerning the “busi- 
ness” of academia. This is especially true for first-generation students. Such people, 
Carlota Ocampo (psychology, Howard) reminds us, usually “have to construct their 
knowledge of the academy almost in toto.” For this group, Carlota emphasizes, PFF 
is doubly important. Stuart Noble-Goodman (English, Duke) agrees: “I think this 
process of acculturation ... is one of the most important contributions of PFF to 
the academy.” A Northwestern alumna put the matter this way: “I feel like I did a 
pretty good job [of preparing myself for an academic career], but often I had to go 
out and find things for myself. . . . My biggest wish would be that departments . . . 
and advisors would help to make programs like PFF more visible to students, so 
that it’s not totally their responsibility” to educate themselves about the inner 
workings of academic life. In most instances, “graduate students don’t even know 
where to begin.” Without this broader knowledge, of course, students have a much 
more difficult time assessing where they might find the best personal and profes- 
sional fit within the broad terrain of higher education in this country. 

B. Differences PFF Made in Negotiating the Job Market 

If changing the climate on the graduate campus was one way PFF improved 
the day-to-day life of at least those students who participated in the program, 
changing their comfort level in the job market seems to have been its most univer- 
sal impact. Although the question did not 
receive high scores on the quantitative por- 
tion of the survey (3.3), virtually all the alum 
ni who agreed to be interviewed said that 
whatever career path they followed, PFF 
made them feel that the choice was really 
their own and allowed them to “hit the 
ground running.” Scott Howard (English) 
reports that at the University of Washington, 
PFF “raised the consciousness among gradu- 
ate students about the realities of the job 
market and how to better prepare for that.” 
David Karp agreed, adding that PFF was 
“enormously useful in terms of framing the 
whole job application process and how to 
market yourself for different institutions.” 

For some alumni, PFF was more than “useful.” For Jennifer Egert, it literally 
“opened up alternative career paths beyond a life in either clinical practice or a 
Research I university.” Wendy Crone had a similar experience: “Since I came from 
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industry, PFF was one of the key things that helped me see the breadth of oppor- 
tunities in the academy. It also taught me what kinds of skills each of these oppor- 
tunities would require and, therefore, how to be a viable candidate. For me, in 
other words, it really made an academic position possible.” For some alumni, like 
Jason Cody (chemistry, Northwestern), PFF confirmed an earlier choice to pursue 
a career at a liberal arts college; for others, like Susan Swithers (psychology, Duke) 
and Angela Bryan (psychology, Arizona State) , it confirmed the research university 
route. For still others, like Charles Cogan (history, Northwestern), it “exposed the 
fact that you can have a rewarding career at a community college." An anonymous 
alumnus from Florida State sums up the preparation PFF offered: “Before PFF, I 
hadn’t given much thought to how many different things ‘assistant professor’ 
could mean, depending on the type of institution at which you work. PFF opened 
my eyes.” * 

Two generalizations can be made about how PFF prepared students for the 
job market. First, PFF students felt that they knew more about the American aca- 
demic scene and the variety of institutions that comprise it than their non-PFF 
competitors. (Absent confirming data, it is impossible to know whether or not the 
alumni are correct in this assumption, but their own confidence may be the more 
relevant issue.) In the words of Carlota Ocampo, the very fact that you have PFF 
experience “distinguishes you from the rest of the job applicants.” Kim Zeuli (engi- 
neering, Minnesota) put it this way: “My non-PFF colleagues/competitors did not 
have the knowledge that I had about the differences between various kinds of col- 
leges and universities.” The effect of this ostensibly greater savvy was that PFF stu- 
dents felt generally better about themselves — surer, smarter, more “in the know,” 
more professionally competent — in the market than their peers. It gave me, says 
Carlos Morrison, “a real edge.” 

Second, they felt, almost to a person, that they knew better how to present 
themselves as professionals who could “fit” in different institutional environments. 
Carlos Morrison states that the most important contribution PFF made to his pro- 
fessional development was the opportunity to teach in a variety of institutional 
settings. This experience, he says, “made me feel I could operate anywhere.” Wendy 
Crone said that PFF “helped me figure out the things I needed to do to make 
myself more viable, and it prompted me, even in graduate school, to do things — 
like reviewing journal submissions — that I wouldn’t have naturally pursued 
because I realized the advantages they would give me later on.” James Rolf (mathe- 
matics, Duke) says PFF forced him “to rethink my own personal niche — the pre- 
cise balance that I wanted in my career between teaching and research.” Stuart 
Noble-Goodman says it this way: “I was far more savvy about what a potential 
employer was looking for and how to present myself in the most persuasive light.” 
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Even alumni whose initial positions were post-doctoral appointments (as is 
normally the case in the sciences) appreciate the advantages PFF provided for the 
job market. Jennifer Egert is a case in point: “PFF helped me understand the radical 
differences in the missions of academic institutions — different roles for faculty, dif- 
ferent kinds of students, differences in what counts as publication, etc. These 
things will guide me in my career choices.” Angela Bryan’s experience was even 
more telling, in that she intentionally asked to teach a class during her postdoctor- 
al appointment at the University of Kentucky so that she could “practice” achiev- 
ing the kind of balance between her research and teaching that her PFF program 
taught her she would need when she began her academic career. As a result, when 
Angela accepted a tenure-track job at the University of Colorado, she not only had 
considerable experience in precisely this delicate balancing of faculty responsibili- 
ties, but she also had two courses ready to offer. 

PFF helped students prepare for the job market in other very specific ways: 
writing an introductory letter of “interest”; developing a CV; fashioning a teaching, 
research, or diversity statement; preparing professional and teaching portfolios; 
anticipating the job interview and the campus visit; addressing potential col- 
leagues; talking to deans and presidents; organizing the job talk. Some of this 
“new” knowledge came at a painful price: 

While sitting around the faculty lounge with various English professors at Meredith 
College [a women’s college in the Duke cluster] , our discussion turned to a recent 
[faculty] search they had conducted. They bemusedly recounted a number of letters 
they had received from applicants that followed the formula of introduction, disserta- 
tion description, research program description, a bit about teaching, and conclusion. 

These letters, as they bluntly put it, went straight into the garbage, because they 
showed no understanding of what kind of institution Meredith is. ... I looked over at 
my colleague, Ted Hovet, and saw on his face the same crestfallen look I imagine was 
on my own — both of us had applied for the position under discussion, and both of 
us had written precisely the kind of letter they had thrown away. 

Several of the alumni we spoke with echoed Stuart Noble-Goodman’s embar- 
rassment here at not understanding how inappropriate his letter of inquiry really 
was. Even more emphasized the fact that, in this particular area, they had to rely 
totally on the cluster campus faculty because their own graduate mentors had few 
clues about how to fashion such letters and were, in some instances, insisting 
upon rhetorical and structural formulae virtually guaranteed not to get them past 
an initial reading — if they even got that far. 
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PFF contributed to the creation of stronger CVs and credible teaching, 
research, or diversity statements. Jennifer Egert, among others, speaks about how 
critical PFF was in “helping me develop the teacher part of my professional identi- 
ty.” Nor is she alone. Wendy Crone says PFF was the only mechanism for giving her 
an independent teaching experience. Carlota Ocampo, noting how invaluable PFF 
was in preparing her for the job market, clarifies that it “gave me a good set of 
very positive teaching evaluations and a strong teaching portfolio.” Susan Swithers 
said that her teaching experiences made her more marketable even at Research I 
institutions. Wendy Crone explains her sense of the relationship between strong 
CVs and teaching statements and another key moment of the job search, the one- 
on-one interaction at job interviews. PFF “helped me put together a credible teach- 
ing statement. ... My current employers said they rarely got such statements, and 
it helped them to know me better.” Speaking of another interview, Wendy reports, 
“One set of interviewers was concerned that I wasn’t experienced enough or up 
to the challenges of an academic career, but after talking to me about my PFF 
experiences their fears were relieved.” 

The majority of alumni interviewed agreed that talking about the PFF experi- 
ences in job interviews was an important ingredient in getting them to the next 
phase in the hiring process. Scott Howard said that “interviewers wanted to talk 
about PFF, and it was fun for me to talk about my experiences.” Kim Zeuli had the 
same feelings: “Most of the people at my interviews were both surprised and 
impressed by my PFF experience; they thought it was a wonderful preparation.” 
Wendy Crone says that at her on-campus interviews, “the dean knew of PFF and 
valued my participation in it.” Stuart Noble-Goodman felt his PFF experience great- 
ly expanded his understanding of faculty culture, how it was changing, and the 
implications of those changes. “That understanding enabled me to be comfortable 
with senior faculty and administrators. And I was treated as a colleague, a crucial 
psychological position for a graduate student or a new Ph.D.” Even when they did 
not talk specifically about their PFF experiences, alumni report that PFF helped 
them feel much less anxious about the interview process. Kathee Godfrey reports 
that she was “a lot calmer about prospective interviews” than her non-PFF class- 
mates because her program taught her what to expect. 

Throughout the job market process, Wendy Crone says she “found herself con- 
stantly going back to my PFF material” to negotiate the next phase. She, like most 
alumni, felt that her PFF program provided crucial information and critical strate- 
gies at this extremely tense and pressured stage of her academic career. Stuart 
Noble-Goodman believes his PFF experience was the deciding factor in his initial 
hiring at a liberal arts school because “I went into my interview with the vice 
president for academic affairs and talked about faculty preparation and the state of 
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higher education as it applied to liberal arts colleges for nearly an hour.” Stuart 
later learned that “as I walked to my next interview with the department chair, she 
had already received a call from the VP with the message that I was, in her mind, 
the ideal candidate. Without PFF, I would have been just another candidate with 
energetic but vague ideas about what it means to be a faculty member at a school 
like this.” Angela Bryan had a somewhat similar experience during her on-campus 
interviews at the University of Colorado. As it happened, her first meeting was 
with the dean of the graduate school, who was “thrilled” to discover that Angela 
had been a PFF participant because Colorado had just begun a PFF program of its 
own. The dean wanted to learn all about Angela’s experience at Arizona State. 
Angela does not know whether that conversation actually helped her get the job, 
but it certainly made the interview with a dean go much easier. 



For other alumni — Jason Cody and Peter Wyckoff are two examples — the PFF 
experience was even more literally a step into their academic careers. Pete was 



torate at Duke. Although Jason did not do his PFF internship at Lake Forest 
College, that Northwestern cluster school subsequently hired him twice — first to a 
one-year visiting position, later in a tenure-track appointment in chemistry — large- 
ly as a result of his PFF affiliation. 

Not all PFF alumni stories are successful ones, of course, and certainly very 
few alumni can so specifically track their success to PFF. Still, virtually all the alum 
ni with whom we spoke praised PFF for giving them both general and pragmatic 
knowledge about the academic job market and, with that knowledge, the power 
to make informed choices. Surprisingly, almost all the alumni who were inter- 
viewed felt they really did have a choice at this stage of their careers; they were 
not simply grateful to have a job, period! For them, it seems PFF changed the very 
nature of what we, almost mindlessly, have come to call the horrible academic 
market. For the PFF alumni, the market was already more open and more inviting. 

C. Differences PFF Made in the Initial Years in the Academy 

If PFF made recent graduates more professionally sophisticated and gave them 
experience during the job search to relate to interviewing faculty as peers, it also 
prepared them for their first years on the job. Once again, however, this question 
did not register particularly high scores on the quantitative portion of the survey 
(3.4). One dimension of this preparation is simply the knowledge base that PFF 
alumni feel they have acquired in contrast to their non-PFF junior faculty peers. 
Angela Bryan remembers how many of the faces at her new faculty orientation at 
the University of Colorado were “painfully blank” as they were being told of the 
need to carefully balance teaching, service, and research. In several cases, alumni 
reported that just walking into a classroom for the first time was less stressful for 
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them than for their colleagues because through PFF they had already “been there, 
done that.” “Many of my colleagues,” says Wendy Crone, “have had no teaching expe- 
rience and spend a lot of time struggling with their teaching.” “In talking with them 
about various academic and teaching issues,” she adds,” I feel I have a massive advan- 
tage because of PFF.” Jason Cody put it this way: “PFF eliminates first-time mistakes.” 
Furthermore, because his PFF program “took care of the basic [pedagogical] mat- 
ters,” he has been able to “take his teaching to the next level” by applying ideas from 
various Northwestern PFF graduate student peers to his classrooms at Lake Forest. 

PFF alumni were also much more likely to be familiar with a range of particu- 
lar classroom issues. Carlota Ocampo notes that her PFF program at Howard pro- 
vided her with a good sense of different student bodies, especially older, continu- 
ing education students. This knowledge, she says, “was great preparation for my 
current job, where I am teaching a wide variety of students.” David Karp’s PFF 
experience was not quite as useful, but looking back from his current position at 
Skidmore, he would now encourage PFF programs to focus more attention on “the 
ways in which the nature of undergraduate student backgrounds affects the 
nature of both your teaching and your advising.” Wendy Crone reports that, thanks 
to PFF, “I am more familiar with literature on teaching, with case study approaches, 
with cooperative learning techniques, and so forth. Peers are continually asking 
me now if I can recommend specific teaching resources.” 

For some PFF alumni, the linkages between their PFF experiences and their 
initial years on the job are very direct. At the University of Denver, Scott Howard is 
now teaching a course in Milton that he had earlier team-taught with his PFF men- 
tor at Seattle Pacific University. Without PFF, Scott reports, he would never have 
had this kind of preparatory experience. 

A different kind of linkage between PFF experience and subsequent academic 
work can be seen in the way PFF alumni feel they have achieved a better balance, 
even a synergy, between their teaching and their research than that witnessed in 
many of their own graduate faculty advisors. Several alumni joined Kathee Godfrey 
in reporting that they are less likely than their former or present colleagues to see 
teaching and research as either distinct or in competition. Phil Camill (biology, 
Duke) speaks for many in affirming “life at a liberal arts college is great. I really 
enjoy the students and the balance of teaching and research.” Others, like Carlota 
Ocampo, feel fortunate to be working in an institution where “pedagogical work 
counts as research.” Even those now working in other academic settings have 
been able to bring their teaching and research into close alignment, including 
Charles Carter (religion, Duke), who, like several PFF alumni, has published papers 
specifically on his PFF experiences. 
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In various ways, most PFF alumni share Wendy Crone's sense that “PFF provid- 
ed me with a basket of tools I’m still trying out, tools that I can pick and choose 
from as the need arises.” One need that several alumni did not anticipate was serv- 
ing as faculty mentors for their own junior 
faculty colleagues. Because Wendy has this 
“basket of tools,” her own peers are continu- 
ally asking her advice on various professional 
matters. “I’ve become,” she says, “a de facto 
mentor to my colleagues.” Kim Zeuli is having 
a similar experience: “I’m now mentoring 
eight junior colleagues, because PFF has 
given me a faster, quicker start,” particularly in 
various teaching methods. Wendy and Kim 
are representative, not only of the willingness 
of PFF alumni to take on mentoring responsi- 
bilities, but also of peer acknowledgment that 
PFF has made them more seasoned and savvy 
professionals. Although Jason Cody has been 
more reluctant to step fully into the role of 
de facto mentor, he too feels more experi- 
enced than many of his peers and is frequent- 
ly approached by them for advice. His seasoning, in fact, did not escape the notice 
of his chair as well, who took the time to mention it in his annual faculty report to 
the dean. 

Of the effects of PFF training on alumni, peer mentoring is only the most 
exceptional, and perhaps most surprising. Virtually all report that through PFF 
they have a far better understanding of the importance of faculty mentoring, and 
many have eagerly sought out ways in their new positions to become supportive 
mentors of their own students. Scott Howard, for example, uses his experience of 
teaching Milton at Seattle Pacific University, an institution affiliated with the Free 
Methodist Church, not only to make theoretical disciplinary points for his 
University of Denver graduate students about distinct reading communities and 
reader expectations, but also to instruct them in the diversity of student popula- 
tions they will inevitably encounter nationally at different academic sites. In this, 
of course, he is effectively repeating for his own students lessons he learned earli- 
er in his Washington PFF program. Scott also started a graduate placement service 
at Denver, again modeled on successful ones from his own graduate experience. 
Zoe Warwick (psychology, Duke) now offers her graduate students at the 
University of Maryland-Baltimore County a PFF-type teaching seminar based upon 
“best practices” garnered from her program at Duke. 
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Most PFF alumni agree that their programs taught them not only the overall 
importance of service as the “third leg’’ of faculty responsibility, but also how varied 
service requirements or expectations are at different institutions. Rick 
Fehrenbacher (English, Duke) speaks for many alumni when he says discussions 
with his PFF cluster-campus mentor first opened his eyes to the tremendous and 
ongoing challenge of managing time so as to meet all three obligations of teaching, 
research, and service. Angela Bryan says that “had I not had some PFF experience 
with how to balance service and research, I wouldn’t have known to say ‘no’” to 
requests to serve on time-consuming and relatively unimportant committees. 

PFF alumni feel they are on a faster track to tenure than their non-PFF col- 
leagues. Although most would be hard pressed to offer any specific evidence for 
this, several agree with Joel Foisy that the experience of developing a PFF teach- 
ing portfolio was crucial preparation for putting together — without the “stress” 
that seemed common in their peers — an organized and comprehensive package of 
reappointment materials. Kathee Godfrey reports that at Fresno State she was 
required to submit formal “probationary plans” that articulate what she hopes to 
accomplish in her initial years there in terms of teaching, research and service. 
These plans were relatively easy to write, Kathee says, because PFF had already 
conditioned her to set very specific goals for herself and to conceive of her facul- 
ty life as a “triumvirate” of responsibilities. Paul Yoder (English, Duke) did not claim 
his PFF experience helped him achieve early tenure at the University of Arkansas- 
Little Rock, but he is sure it helped him over initial faculty jitters. One alumnus 
put it this way: “I’m solidly on track for tenure, and my annual reviews indicate as 
much. I detail this not to brag . . . but to make the point that without my under- 
standing of what was coming, of what would be expected of me as a faculty mem 
ber ... an understanding derived almost wholly from PFF, I would be buried.” 

A somewhat different way of assessing the success of PFF is to listen to what 
some PFF alumni feel the program could have done better. An alumna from 
Arizona State said she wished she had “known more,” when she graduated, “about 
how to negotiate the tricky world of departmental politics.” Carlos Morrison 
would agree with another Howard alumnus’s remark that “institutional governance 
and department politics were not really covered when I went through the PFF 
program, but these are critical to one’s success in the academy.” A graduate school 
classmate offered a more rhetorical (mixed metaphors and all) critique: “I wish 
PFF had done more with ‘the art of politiking,’ negotiating departmental moun- 
tains and abysses. (It can be a jungle out there!)” Paul Yoder says he would have 
benefited more from PFF if he had known which questions to ask of his faculty 
mentors: “I would have asked about factionalism within the department, about 
how well the faculty members got along, and what kinds of problems those rela- 
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tionships create in the implementation of programs and in the running of the 
department.” “Department politics,” Paul goes on to say, were “the single most trou- 
bling aspect of my first year or so on the job.” Fortunately, not all alumni missed this 
kind of preparation, and many, like Rick Fehrenbacher, feel that their PFF experi- 
ences served as a critical introduction to the whole range of “department stuff”: 

how committees get formed, how faculty 
negotiate differences, how petty squabbles 
can affect morale, what a chair can and can- 
not do. It prepared them, in short, to be a 
member of a departmental community as well 
as institutional, local, and professional ones. 

One of the more surprising findings of the 
alumni survey and interviews is how many 
former PFFers have moved into administrative 
positions. Although it is certainly not a goal of 
PFF to prepare people for academic adminis- 
tration, it has clearly opened that option to 
several alumni and created a career path that 
they feel comfortable in following, if the per- 
sonal and professional “fit” is right. Ray Person 
became chair of his department immediately (and unexpectedly) upon receiving 
tenure. He says that he is grateful for his PFF experience with cluster-campus men- 
tors as he now assumes this responsibility in a more formal capacity. Carlota 
Ocampo was also appointed, in only her second year of full-time employment, as 
chair of the psychology program at Trinity College. Not only is she thus serving as 
mentor to other faculty subsequently hired in this program (many of whom, she 
notes, also have significant PFF experience), but she continues to serve as a 
prospective PFF mentor to graduate students at Howard. Says Carlota, “Graduate 
schools don’t prepare you for the business/administrative side of academic life.” PFF, 
however, clearly does. Rick Fehrenbacher (English, Duke) is thinking seriously about 
moving into “an administrative position because of the early interest PFF fostered in 
how departments work.” Kathee Godfrey also says PFF helped her think more posi- 
tively than many of her colleagues about the possibility of eventually moving into 
administration. Even now, she adds, it is the variety of roles she can assume as a fac- 
ulty member that makes her job interesting and challenging. 

Stuart Noble-Goodman represents an even more dramatic illustration of a 
PFFer whose career has taken him in administrative directions. Stuart's first job 
after graduate school was as director of graduate-student teaching programs at a 
large state university; his second was directing an undergraduate honors program 
at a small midwestern religious school. Currently, he is associate dean of arts and 
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sciences at the University of Redlands — all within a space of five short years. 
Clearly, this is an exceptional academic trajectory, but the credit Stuart gives PFF 
is more the norm than the anomaly: Tm achieving most of the professional and 
personal goals I set for myself, and what success I’ve had would not have been 
possible without PFF; at every juncture of my academic and professional develop- 
ment, my participation in Preparing Future Faculty has made a crucial difference. * 

IV. Conclusion 

Graduates now serving in administrative positions illustrate the commitment of 
alumni to promoting continuation of PFF and PFF-type activities. Alumni are grate- 
ful to the program for what it gave to them, and they have assumed, perhaps as 
part of their “service” to the academic profession, the responsibility to give some- 
thing back. Thus Jason Cody participated in development of the chemistry com 
ponent through the American Chemical Society program of Preparing Future 
Faculty, and Jennifer Egert, through participation in the American Psychological 
Association’s (APA) Teaching and Educational Issues workgroup, has now become 
involved in its leadership of department-based PFF initiatives. Angela Bryan has 
also assumed a major role in the APA’s development of a cross-country collabora- 
tion on a PFF program in psychology at Colorado and Yale. 

Other alumni are currently involved in what might be called “next genera- 
tion” professional development projects in higher education. Charles Carter has 
been selected as a Pew/Carnegie Fellow in their new initiative on the scholarship 
of teaching and learning. As one of twenty-eight faculty from across the country 
chosen for this honor, Charles will be conducting a project on the relationship 
between interdisciplinary studies and multimedia in promoting deeper learning. 
Jason Cody is now involved in both Project Kaleidoscope and the F21 Network 
for Science, Mathematics, and Technology educators. The goals of these projects 
are a research-rich curriculum and continuing innovation in the classroom. 

For all of these academics, PFF has not only smoothed the transition between 
graduate school and their initial academic positions, but it has also brought them 
into the larger conversation of academic reform generally. At the center of this 
reform is the effort to create a better and more seamless fit between new Ph.D.s 
and the faculty roles/tasks they assume as they take their places in the full range 
of institutions of higher learning. Our alumni all agree that the essential principles 
of Preparing Future Faculty are ones that need to be promoted and expanded in 
order to be successful in that effort. As they become active voices in this broader 
national reform of higher education, there is every reason to expect that the suc- 
cess story of PFF will continue to be written. 
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Appendix 

SUMMARY STATISTICAL TABLES 

The survey of 271 doctoral alumni from Arizona State, Duke, Florida State, 

Howard, Minnesota, Northwestern, and University of Washington generated 
129 responses, a response rate of 48 percent. Alumni were asked to assess the 
effectiveness of various components of a “typical” PFF program by rating those 
components on a scale of 1 (not valuable) to 5 (highly valuable). The individual 
components were themselves grouped into nine general categories (see Table C 
on page 23). 

1 . Professional development programs outside of PFF 

2. Job Search 

3. Faculty Life 

4. Teaching 

5. Mentor Relationships 

6. Cluster Site Visits: Activities 

7. Cluster Site Visits: Lessons 

8. Graduate Institution Programs 

9. Overall Impact of PFF1 

Responses were subsequently sorted in terms of mean scores of all respon- 
dents (Tables A and B) and mean scores by institution (not included here). 
Responses were also sorted in terms of the percentage of given activities not cov- 
ered by individual PFF programs (Table E), by ethnicity (Table F), and by general 
academic disciplines (Table G). 

Two problems became immediately apparent. First, the 129 respondents were 
spread unevenly across institutions, so that Duke University had a considerably 
higher number of responses than the other six schools (probably because the sur- 
vey originated from there). In order to adjust for this, we subsequently calculated 
all means both with and without the Duke numbers. In addition, we obtained a 
very small number of responses from some institutions, making it difficult to have 
confidence in an average response for those clusters. A second major problem — 
which appeared once we began comparing mean scores among institutions — was 
simply that not all PFF programs emphasized or even included the same set of 
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activities. In this case, one of the strengths of PFF — that programs are tailored to 
the needs of the local cluster — was, for comparative purposes, a handicap. 



Because of these problems, we have chosen here to present only aggregate 
results of the survey. The first two summaries are of PFF “ Value " Question Results: 
Sorted by Mean scores. We present these summaries in two formats: the first 
(Table A) represents mean scores from all respondents; the second (Table B) repre- 
sents mean scores without the responses from Duke alumni. 

Tables C and D, PFF “Value” Question Results: Sorted by Category ; represents 
the individual survey questions grouped with similar activities. Here we present 
the mean scores for the category in two distinct ways. In Table C, we indicate the 
aggregate means for all respondents to the survey. But it also became clear to us in 
this table that some of our questions addressed issues that were neither goals nor 
priorities of the PFF program itself (even though some clusters had included them 
in their programs). Thus, in Table D, we recalculated the means scores by subtract- 
ing those items which over 40 percent of alumni said were “not covered” by their 
local PFF cluster. We report these recalibrated means in gray. 

Table E, then, reports PFF “Value” Question Results : Sorted by Percent “Not 
Covered” Many of the items listed here with high percentage rates of “not cov- 
ered” are activities normally associated with traditional disciplinary and depart- 
mental graduate training: writing research statements, identifying research funding 
prospects, locating potential jobs. But it is striking that nearly 30 percent of 
responding alumni stated that they did not shadow a mentor or receive any assis- 
tance in drafting a cover letter for a job application; over 60 percent said they did 
not observe classes on the cluster campus, participate in any formal pedagogical 
coursework, or observe a cluster faculty meeting. Many of these activities we 
would have assumed to be “core components” of virtually all clusters. 

Table F represents PFF “Value ” Question Results: Sorted by Ethnicity and Table 
G reports PFF “Value” Question Results: Sorted by Discipline. Both tables attempt 
to provide a demographic snapshot of the alumni completing the survey and the 
relative value of PFF experiences to the different groups. 
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Table A: PFF "Value" Question Results: Sorted by Mean 



Q# 


Question 


# Resp 


Moan 


Std Dev 


% Not Cov 


71 


Discussion with faculty 


96 


4.2 


1.11 


2.1 


57 


Experience with mentor's classes 


97 


4.2 


1.94 


20.6 


33 


Teaching statement 


127 


4.0 


1.73 


13.4 


59 


Discussion of faculty roles/responsibilities 


97 


4.0 


1.47 


7.2 


78 


Informal discussion groups 


129 


4.0 


1.54 


10.9 


75 


Faculty life at cluster institutions 


96 


3.9 


1.40 


5.2 


39 


Balancing research/teaching/ service 


125 


3.9 


1.62 


12.0 


84 


Overall: Career choices 


128 


3.9 


1.62 


9.4 


79 


Formal programs or symposia 


129 


3.9 


1.60 


12.4 


70 


Observing classes 


97 


3.9 


2.12 


40.2 


81 


Practical workshops 


128 


3.8 


1.89 


23.4 


31 


Portfolio 


126 


3.8 


1.97 


25.4 


51 


Assessing your teaching 


126 


3.8 


1.77 


19.0 


73 


Observing faculty meetings 


97 


3.7 


2.07 


53.6 


58 


Shadowing mentor 


96 


3.7 


1.99 


27.1 


47 


Teaching diverse student populations 


125 


3.7 


1.67 


15.2 


43 


Institutional governance/departmental politics 


123 


3.6 


1.67 


16.3 


49 


Lecturing, leading discussions or labs 


126 


3.6 


1.64 


14.3 


77 


Hiring criteria at cluster institutions 


96 


3.6 


1.71 


18.8 


29 


C.V. 


125 


3.5 


1.84 


28.0 


72 


Discussion with students 


97 


3.5 


1.93 


29.9 


44 


Course/syllabus design 


126 


3.5 


1.78 


23.8 


41 


Tenure process/criteria 


125 


3.5 


1.78 


24.8 


34 


Interview process 


126 


3.5 


1.79 


23.8 


46 


Handling difficult teaching situations 


126 


3.5 


1.64 


17.5 


40 


Negotiating first years on job 


125 


3.5 


1.78 


25.6 


74 


Visiting campus resources (labs, library, etc.) 


96 


3.4 


1.72 


18.8 


30 


Cover Letter 


126 


3.4 


1.86 


33.3 


86 


Overall: Negotiating the first years on the job 


127 


3.4 


1,82 


17.3 


80 


Pedagogy coursework 


128 


3.4 


1.91 


40.6 


76 


Student life/instruction at cluster institutions 


96 


3.4 


1.46 


10.4 


48 


Assignments and grading 


126 


3.3 


1,79 


23.8 


50 


Mentoring and advising students 


126 


3.3 


1.67 


19.8 


60 


Discussion/collaboration on research project 


97 


3.3 


1.87 


50.5 


85 


Overall: Negotiating the job market 


127 


3.3 


1.73 


15.7 


45 


Use of technology in classroom 


126 


3.3 


1.82 


27.0 


35 


Job presentations 


127 


3.2 


1,79 


30.7 


38 


Sal ary /benefits 


126 


3.0 


1.74 


40.5 


32 


Research statement 


125 


3.0 


1.71 


43.2 


37 


Negotiating job offers 


126 


3.0 


1.74 


47.6 


36 


Locating potential jobs 


126 


2.9 


1.71 


34.1 


42 


Research/professional funding prospects 


123 


2.7 


1.57 


46.3 
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Table B: PFF "Value" Question Results: Sorted by Mean 
(w/out Duke) 



Q# 


Question 


# Resp 


Moan 


Std Dev 


% Not Cov 


33 


Teaching statement 


79 


4.2 


1.47 


7.6 


71 


Discussion with faculty 


55 


4.2 


1.15 


1.8 


57 


Experience with mentor's classes 


59 


4.1 


1.89 


18.6 


84 


Overall: Career choices 


79 


4.1 


1.67 


11.4 


75 


Faculty life at cluster institutions 


55 


4.0 


1.48 


7.3 


39 


Balancing research/teaching/service 


78 


4.0 


1.70 


14.1 


78 


Informal discussion groups 


79 


4.0 


1.34 


6.3 


31 


Portfolio 


78 


4.0 


1.75 


14.1 


79 


Formal programs or symposia 


79 


4.0 


1.42 


7.6 


81 


Practical workshops 


78 


4.0 


1.47 


9.0 


47 


Teaching diverse student populations 


77 


4.0 


1.29 


5.2 


59 


Discussion of faculty roles/responsibilities 


59 


3.9 


1.48 


6.8 


51 


Assessing your teaching 


78 


3.9 


1.31 


6.4 


70 


Observing classes 


55 


3.8 


2.13 


43.6 


72 


Discussion with students 


55 


3.7 


2.09 


38.2 


49 


Lecturing, leading discussions or labs 


78 


3.7 


1.46 


7.7 


58 


Shadowing mentor 


58 


3.6 


1.96 


24.1 


77 


Hiring criteria at cluster institutions 


55 


3.6 


1.68 


16.4 


34 


Interview process 


78 


3.6 


1.86 


24.4 


29 


C.V. 


78 


3.6 


1.74 


• 21.8 


46 


Handling difficult teaching situations 


78 


3.6 


1.38 


9.0 


44 


Course/syllabus design 


78 


3.6 


1.55 


12.8 


74 


Visiting campus resources (labs, library, etc.) 


55 


3.6 


1.59 


9.1 


43 


Institutional governance/departmental politics 


77 


3.6 


1.73 


18.2 


40 


Negotiating first years on job 


78 


3.6 


1.88 


28.2 


60 


Discussion/collaboration on research project 


59 


3.5 


1.96 


44.1 


41 


Tenure process/criteria 


78 


3.5 


1.79 


21.8 


85 


Overall; Negotiating the job market 


78 


3.5 


1.78 


15.4 


76 


Student life/ instruction at cluster institutions 


55 


3.5 


1.53 


12.7 


86 


Overall: Negotiating the first years on the job 


78 


3.5 


1.86 


16.7 


45 


Use of technology in classroom 


78 


3.5 


1.57 


10.3 


80 


Pedagogy coursework 


78 


3.5 


1.79 


23.1 


30 


Cover Letter 


78 


3.5 


1.75 


25.6 


19 


T.A. Orientation or training 


79 


3.5 


1.63 


13.9 


48 


Assignments and grading 


78 


3.5 


1.49 


9.0 


35 


Job presentations 


79 


3.4 


1.85 


27.8 


73 


Observing faculty meetings 


55 


3.4 


1.91 


52.7 


20 


Pedagogical coursework 


79 


3.3 


1.63 


13.9 


50 


Mentoring and advising students 


78 


3.3 


1.53 


12.8 


21 


Career mentoring or development 


78 


3.2 


1.85 


37.2 


37 


Negotiating job offers 


77 


3.1 


1.82 


44.2 


32 


Research statement 


77 


3.1 


1.74 


39.0 


38 


Sal ary/ benefits 


78 


3.0 


1.71 


41.0 


22 


Seminars on faculty roles/responsibilities 


79 


3.0 


1.86 


38.0 


36 


Locating potential jobs 


78 


2.9 


1.65 


29.5 


42 


Research/professional funding prospects 


77 


2.8 


1.58 


. 41.6 
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The Preparing Future Faculty Program: What difference does it make? 



Table C: PFF "Value" Question Results: Sorted by Category 

Category means are in bold. 



Q# Question 


# Resp 


Mean 


Std Dev 


% Not Oav 


Professional development programs outside of PFF 






19 T. A. Orientation or training 


1 29 


3.3 


1.68 


18.6 


20 Pedagogical coursework 


129 


3.2 


1.62 


15.5 


21 Career mentoring or development 


128 


3.1 


1.78 


43.8 


22 Seminars on faculty roles/responsibilities 


128 


2.9 


1.81 


40.6 


Means of Category 




ai 




2S.6 


Overall: Job Search 










29 C.V. 


125 


3.5 


1.84 


28.0 


30 Cover Letter 


126 


3.4 


1.86 


33.3 


31 Portfolio 


126 


3.8 


1.97 


25.4 


32 Research statement 


125 


3.0 


1.71 


43.2 


33 Teaching statement 


127 


4.0 


1.73 


13.4 


34 Interview process 


126 


3.5 


1.79 


23.8 


35 Job presentations 


127 


3.2 


1.79 


30.7 


36 Locating potential jobs 


126 


2.9 


1.71 


34.1 


37 Negotiating job offers 


126 


3.0 


1.74 


47.6 


Means of Category 




&4 




31 .0 


Overall: Faculty Life 










38 Salary/benefits 


126 


3.0 


1.74 


40.5 


39 Balancing research /teaching /service 


125 


3.9 


1.62 


12.0 


40 Negotiating first years on job 


125 


3.5 


1.78 


25.6 


41 Tenure process/criteria 


125 


3.5 


1.78 


24.8 


42 Research/professional funding prospects 


123 


2.7 


1.57 


46.3 


43 Institutional governance/departmental politics 


123 


3.6 


1.67 


16.3 


Means of Category 




a4 




27.6 


Overall: Teaching 










44 Course/syllabus design 


126 


3.5 


1.78 


23.8 


45 Use of technology in classroom 


126 


3.3 


1.82 


27.0 


46 Handling difficult teaching situations 


126 


3.5 


1.64 


17.5 


47 Teaching diverse student populations 


125 


3.7 


1.67 


15.2 


48 Assignments and grading 


126 


3.3 


1.79 


23.8 


49 Lecturing, leading discussions or labs 


126 


3.6 


1.64 


14.3 


50 Mentoring and advising students 


126 


3.3 


1.67 


19.8 


51 Assessing your teaching 


126 


3.8 


1.77 


19.0 


Means of Category 




as 




2Q.1 


Aspects of Mentor Relationship 










57 Experience with mentor's classes 


97 


4.2 


1.94 


20.6 


58 Shadowing mentor 


96 


3.7 


1.99 


27.1 


59 Discussion of faculty roles/responsibilities 


97 


4.0 


1.47 


7.2 


60 Discussion/collaboration on research project 


97 


3.3 


1.87 


50.5 


Means of Category 




as 




26.4 
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Table C: PFF "Value" Question Results: Sorted by Category, 
continued 



Category means are in bold. 

Q# Question 

Site Visits: Activities 

70 Observing classes 

71 Discussion with faculty 

72 Discussion with students 

73 Observing faculty meetings 

74 Visiting campus resources (labs, library, etc.) 
Means of Category 

Site Visits: Learned 

75 Faculty life at cluster institutions 

76 Student life/instruction at cluster institutions 

77 Hiring criteria at cluster institutions 

Means of Category 

Program at Own Institution 

78 Informal discussion groups 

79 Formal programs or symposia 

80 Pedagogy coursework 

81 Practical workshops 

Means of Category 

Overall Impact of PFF 

84 Overall: Career choices 

85 Overall: Negotiating the job market 

86 Overall: Negotiating the first years on the job 

Means of Category 



Resp 


Mean 


Std Dev 


% Not Cov 


97 


3.9 


2.12 


40.2 


96 


4.2 


1.11 


2.1 


97 


3.5 


1 .93 


29.9 


97 


3.7 


2.07 


53.6 


96 


3.4 


1 .72 


18.8 




a7 




2&9 



96 


3.9 


1 .40 


5.2 


96 


3.4 


1 .46 


10.4 


96 


3.6 


1 .71 


18.8 




ae 




11.5 



129 


4.0 


1 .54 


10.9 


129 


3.9 


1 .60 


12.4 


128 


3.4 


1 .91 


40.6 


128 


3.8 


1 .89 


23.4 




18 




21 .8 



128 


3.9 


1 .62 


9.4 


127 


3.3 


* 1 .73 


15.7 


127 


3.4 


1 .82 


17.3 




15 




14.1 
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Table D: PFF "Value" Question Results: Sorted by Category 

: Category means are in bold Means calculated in gray represent the total mean minus those activities 
40% or more alumni reported "not covered" in their cluster. 



Q# Question 

Professional development programs 

19 T.A. Orientation or training 

20 Pedagogical coursework 

-24 Career mentor i ng - or deve l opment. 

-22 Sem i nars on faculty ro l cs/respons i b tN ties - 

Meansof Category 

Overall: Job Search 

29 C.V. 

30 Cover Letter 

31 Portfolio 

-32 Research otatement - 

33 Teaching statement 

34 Interview process 
J 35 Job presentations 

36 Locating potential jobs 

-3? Nogot i o t i ng -j ob - offe fs- 

Meansof Category 

Overall: Faculty Life 

; 28 Sa l a ry/ b e n e f i ts 

39 Balancing resea rch/teaching /service 

; 40 Negotiating first years on job 

41 Tenure process/criteria 

-42 Rosa are h/ - profess i ona l fund i ng pro s pects. 

43 Institutional governance/departmental politics 
Means of Category 

Overall: Teaching 

44 Course/syllabus design 

45 Use of technology in classroom 

46 Handling difficult teaching situations 

47 Teaching diverse student populations 

48 Assignments and grading 

49 Lecturing, leading discussions or labs 

50 Mentoring and advising students 

51 Assessing your teaching 
Moans of Category 

Aspects of Mentor Relationship 

57 Experience with mentor's classes 

58 Shadowing mentor 

59 Discussion of faculty roles/ responsibilities 

. -69 D i scu35 i on/collQborot i on on research pr e j ee t - 

Moans of Category 



# Resp 


Mean 


Std Dev 


% Not Gov 


outside of PFF 






129 


3.3 


1.68 


18.6 


129 


3.2 


1.62 


15.5 


228 - 


2 r 4 - 


- 428 - 


43.8 


4 - 28 - 


- 2 - 9 - 


4 t 84 — 


• 48 - 8 - 




3.1 <a3) 




29.6(17.1) 



125 


3.5 


1.84 


28.0 


126 


3.4 


1.86 


33.3 


126 


3.8 


1.97 


25.4 


426 - 


2 r 9 - 


4 - 24 - 


48 t 2 - 


127 


4.0 


1.73 


13.4 


126 


3.5 


1.79 


23.8 


127 


3.2 


1.79 


30.7 


126 


2.9 


1.71 


34.1 


426 - 


' 3.0 


424 - 


- 44 - 8 - 




14(15) 




31.0(27.0) 



"1 26 


-344 


424 - 


- 402 - 


125 


3.9 


1.62 


12.0 


125 


3.5 


1.78 


25.6 


125 


3.5 


1.78 


24.8 


443 - 


22 - 


424 - 


- 462 - 


123 


3.6 


1.67 


16.3 




14(16) 




27.6(19.7) 



126 


3.5 


1.78 


23.8 


126 


3.3 


1.82 


27.0 


126 


3.5 


1.64 


17.5 


125 


3.7 


1.67 


15.2 


126 


3.3 


1.79 


23.8 


126 


3.6 


1.64 


14.3 


126 


3.3 


1.67 


19.8 


126 


3.8 


1.77 


19.0 




as 




201 



97 


4.2 


1.94 


20.6 


96 


3.7 


1.99 


21 A 


97 

r\~i 


4.0 

28 - 

18(40) 


1.47 

1 O T._ 


7.2 


u/ — 




26.4(1 a 3 
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Table D: PFF "Value" Question Results: Sorted by Category, 
continued 

Category means are in bold, Means calculated in gray represent the total mean minus those activities 40% 
or more alumni reported "not covered" in their cluster. 



Q# Question 

Site Visits: Activities 

40 Observ i- ng c I qoooo 

71 Discussion with faculty 

72 Discussion with students 

-73 O bser v i n g faeu lt y m e eting? 

74 Visiting campus resources (labs, library, etc.) 
Means of Category 



# Rosp Mean Std Dev % Not Gov 



97- 


99* 


-999- 


999- 


96 


4.2 


1 .11 


2.1 


97 


3.5 


1 .93 


29.9 


97* 


9-7* 


9-97- 


999- 


96 


3.4 


1.72 


' 18.8 




3.7 (3.7) 




2&9(1 as) 



Site Visits: Learned 

75 Faculty life at cluster institutions 
' 76 Student life/instruction at cluster institutions 

77 Hiring criteria at cluster institutions 

Means of Category 

i Program at Own Institution 

78 Informal discussion groups 

i 79 Formal programs or symposia 

*80 P edagog y eoufsewor le- 

81 Practical workshops 

Means of Category 

Overall Impact of PFF 

84 Overall: Career choices 

85 Overall: Negotiating the job market 

86 Overall: Negotiating the first years on the job 

Means of Category 



96 


3.9 


1.40 


5.2 


96 


3.4 


1.46 


10.4 


96 


3.6 


1.71 


18.8 




as 




11.5 



129 


4.0 


1.54 


.10.9 


129 


3.9 


1 .60 


12.4 


400- 


99- 


494- 


909- 


128 


3.8 


1 .89 


23.4 




18(3.9) 




21.8(1 as) 



128 


3.9 


1.62 


9.4 


127 


3.3 


1.73 


15.7 


127 


3.4 


1.82 


17.3 




as 




14*1 
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Table E: PFF "Value" Question Results: Sorted by % Not 
Covered 



Q# 


Question 


# Resp 


Mean 


Sid Dw 


% Not Gov 


73 


Observing faculty meetings 


97 


3.7 


2.07 


53.6 


60 


Discussion/collaboration on research project 


97 


3.3 


1.87 


50.5 


: 37 


Negotiating job offers 


126 


3.0 


1.74 


47.6 


42 


Research/professional funding prospects 


123 


2.7 


1.57 


46.3 


: 32 


Research statement 


125 


3.0 


1.71 


43.2 


80 


Pedagogy coursework 


128 


3.4 


1.91 


40.6 


38 


Salary/ benefits 


126 


3.0 


1.74 


40.5 


1 70 


Observing classes 


97 


3.9 


2.12 


40.2 


36 


Locating potential jobs 


126 


2.9 


1.71 


34.1 


30 


Cover Letter 


126 


3.4 


1.86 


33.3 


35 


Job presentations 


127 


3.2 


1.79 


30.7 


72 


Discussion with students 


97 


3.5 


1.93 


29.9 


29 


C.V. 


125 


3.5 


1.84 


28.0 


58 


Shadowing mentor 


96 


3.7 


1.99 


27.1 


45 


Use of technology in classroom 


126 


3.3 


1.82 


27.0 


40 


Negotiating first years on job 


125 


3.5 


1.78 


25.6 


31 


Portfolio 


126 


3.8 


1.97 


25.4 


41 


Tenure process/criteria 


125 


3.5 


1.78 


24.8 


44 


Course/syllabus design 


126 


3.5 


1.78 


23.8 


, 34 


Interview process 


126 


3.5 


1.79 


23.8 


48 


Assignments and grading 


126 


3.3 


1.79 


23.8 


81 


Practical workshops 


128 


3.8 


1.89 


23.4 


57 


Experience with mentor's classes 


97 


4.2 


1.94 


20.6 


50 


Mentoring and advising students 


126 


3.3 


1.67 


19.8 


51 


Assessing your teaching 


126 


3.8 


1.77 


19.0 


77 


Hiring criteria at cluster institutions 


96 


3.6 


1.71 


18.8 


74 


Visiting campus resources (labs, library, etc.) 


96 


3.4 


1.72 


18.8 


46 


Handling difficult teaching situations 


126 


3.5 


1.64 


17.5 


86 


Overall: Negotiating the first years on the job 


127 


3.4 


1.82 


17.3 


: 43 


Institutional govern a nee/ departmental politics 


123 


3.6 


1.67 


16.3 


! 85 


Overall: Negotiating the job market 


127 


3.3 


1.73 


15.7 


47 


Teaching diverse student populations 


125 


3.7 


1.67 


15.2 


49 


Lecturing, leading discussions or labs 


126 


3.6 


1.64 


14.3 


33 


Teaching statement 


127 


4.0 


1.73 


13.4 


79 


Formal programs or symposia 


129 


3.9 


1.60 


12.4 


39 


Balancing research /teaching /service 


125 


3.9 


1.62 


12.0 


78 


Informal discussion groups 


129 


4.0 


1.54 


10.9 


76 


Student life/ instruction at cluster institutions 


96 


3.4 


1.46 


10.4 


84 


Overall: Career choices 


128 


3.9 


1.62 


9.4 


59 


Discussion of faculty roles/responsibilities 


97 


4.0 


1.47 


7.2 


75 


Faculty life at cluster institutions 


96 


3.9 


1.40 


5.2 


71 


Discussion with faculty 


96 


4.2 


1.11 


2.1 . 
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Table F: PFF "Value" Question Mean Results: Sorted by 
Ethnicity 

The upper quartile is in bold. The lower quartile is in gray. 

Asian African Hi sparse Caucasian Other 
American 



Q# 


N= 


5 


13 


7 


102 


3 


19 


T. A. Orientation or training 


2.8 


3.9 


3.0 


3.2 


3.7 


20 


Pedagogical coursework 


3.3 


3.8 


3.3 


3.1 


3.0 


21 


Career mentoring or development 


3.3 


3.9 


2.8 


2.7 


3.5 


22 


Seminars on faculty roles/responsibilities 


3.0 


4.1 


3.0 


2.5 


5.0 


29 


C.V. 


3.5 


4.1 


4.1 


3.4 


3.3 


30 


Cover Letter 


3.0 


3.7 


4.1 


3.4 


3,0 


31 


Portfolio 


3.8 


4.6 


3.3 


3.8 


4.5 


32 


Research statement 


3.5 


3.7 


3.5 


2.8 


4.0 


33 


Teaching statement 


4.0 


4.2 


4.2 


4.1 


4.0 


34 


Interview process 


4.0 


3.9 


3.8 


3.5 


2.3 


35 


Job presentations 


4.0 


4.0 


3.5 


3.0 


2.5 


36 


Locating potential jobs 


3.5 


3.6 


3.8 


2.7 


3.0 


37 


Negotiating job offers 


4.3 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


2.5 


38 


Sal ary/ benefits 


4.5 


3.5 


2.4 


3.0 


3.5 


39 


Balancing research/teaching/service 


4.8 


4.6 


4.1 


3.9 


4.3 


40 


Negotiating first years on job 


4.5 


3.3 


3.8 


3.5 


4.0 


41 


Tenure process/criteria 


4.8 


3.5 


3.4 


3.5 


4.0 


42 


Research /professional funding prospects 


4.5 


3.5 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 


43 


Institutional/departmental politics 


4.8 


3.7 


3.4 


3.5 


4.0 


44 


Course/syllabus design 


3.5 


4.5 


3.5 


3.4 


3.5 


45 


Use of technology in classroom 


3.5 


3.9 


3.5 


3.2 


3.5 


46 


Handling difficult teaching situations 


4.3 


3.9 


3.1 


3,4 


4.0 


47 


Teaching diverse student populations 


4.8 


4.4 


3.6 


3.6 


4.5 


48 


Assignments and grading 


4.3 


4.2 


3.4 


3.2 


3.5 


49 


Lecturing, leading discussions or labs 


4.5 


4.2 


3.3 


3.4 


4.3 


50 


Mentoring and advising students 


4.5 


4.3 


3.4 


3.1 


4.7 


51 


Assessing your teaching 


4.8 


4.7 


3.0 


3.7 


4.0 


57 


Experience with mentor's classes 


4.5 


4.7 


3.9 


4.1 


4.5 


58 


Shadowing mentor 


2.5 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3.0 


59 


Discussion of faculty roles/ responsibilities 


3.3 


4.2 


4.4 


4.0 


3.5 


60 


Discussion/collaboration on research project 


2.5 


3.9 


3.0 


3.3 


4.0 


70 


Observing classes 


5.0 


4.7 


3.5 


3.8 


5.0 


71 


Discussion with faculty 


5.0 


4.5 


4.3 


4.2 


5.0 


72 


Discussion with students 


4.5 


3.9 


3.5 


3.3 


4.5 


73 


Observing faculty meetings 


2.0 


4.0 


1.8 


3.8 


2.0 


74 


Visiting campus resources (labs, etc.) 


4.5 


4.7 


2.9 


3.3 


4.0 


75 


Faculty life at cluster institutions 


5.0 


3.1 


4.0 


3.9 


5.0 


76 


Student life at cluster institutions 


5.0 


3.4 


3.1 


3.2 


4.0 


77 


Hiring criteria at cluster institutions 


4.5 


3.1 


3.4 


3.5 


4.0 


78 


Informal discussion groups 


4.5 


4.3 


3.5 


4.0 


3.7 


79 


Formal programs or symposia 


4.5 


4.4 


3.8 


3.9 


4.3 


80 


Pedagogy coursework 


3.5 


4.0 


3.0 


3.4 


3.0 


81 


Practical workshops 


4.5 


4.3 


3.5 


3.7 


4.5 


84 


Overall: Career choices 


4.8 


4.5 


3.6 


3.8 


4.3 


85 


Overall: Negotiating the job market 


4.0 


3.9 


3.3 


3.3 


3.7 


86 


Overall: Negotiating the first years 


4.5 


3.9 


3.5 


3.3 


4.0 


Mean 
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4.0 


3.4 
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The Preparing Future Faculty Procram: What difference does it make? 



Table G: PFF "Value" Question Mean Results: Sorted by 
Discipline 

The upper quartile is indicated in bold. Some high or low rankings are an artifact of only one or two 
responses. 

Phys Sci Biol Sci Soc Sci Human. Prof. 



Q # N= 

19 T.A. Orientation or training 

20 Pedagogical coursework 

21 Career mentoring or development 

22 Seminars on faculty roles/responsibilities 

29 C.V. 

30 Cover Letter 

31 Portfolio 

32 Research statement 

33 Teaching statement 

34 Interview process 

35 Job presentations 

36 Locating potential jobs 

37 Negotiating job offers 

38 Sal ary/ benefits 

39 Balancing research/teaching/service 

40 Negotiating first years on job 

41 Tenure process/criteria 

42 Research/professional funding prospects 

43 Institutional/departmental politics 

44 Course/syllabus design 

45 Use of technology in classroom 

1 46 Handling difficult teaching situations 

47 Teaching diverse student populations 

48 Assignments and grading 

49 Lecturing, leading discussions or labs 

50 Mentoring and advising students 

51 Assessing your teaching 

57 Experience with mentor's classes 

58 Shadowing mentor 

59 Discussion of faculty roles/responsibilities 

60 Discussion/collaboration on research project 

70 Observing classes 

71 Discussion with faculty 

72 Discussion with students 

73 Observing faculty meetings 

74 Visiting campus resources (labs, etc.) 

75 Faculty life at cluster institutions 

76 Student life at cluster institutions 

77 Hiring criteria at cluster institutions 

78 Informal discussion groups 

79 Formal programs or symposia 

80 Pedagogy coursework 

81 Practical workshops 

84 Overall; Career choices 

85 Overall; Negotiating the job market 

86 Overall: Negotiating the first years 

Mean 



22 


21 


29 


50 


6 


2.9 


3.1 


3.5 


3.5 


4.3 


2.9 


3.1 


3.5 


3.2 


3.6 


3.1 


2.8 


3.5 


2.8 


3.6 


3.6 


2.9 


3.3 


2.7 


2.0 


3.4 


2.9 


3.3 


3.8 


4.4 


3.3 


3:1 


3.1 


3.8 


3.6 


4.3 


3.1 


3.6 


3.8 


4.6 


3.2 


2.8 


3.4 


2.7 


3.2 


4.3 


3.3 


4.2 


4.2 


4.5 


3.3 


3.0 


3.3 


3.7 


4.2 


3.2 


3.2 


2.9 


3.2 


3.8 


3.0 


2.7 


2.8 


3.0 


3.2 


2.8 


2.9 


2.5 


3.3 


3.2 


3.4 


2.9 


2.9 


2.8 


3.8 


4.1 


3.5 


3.7 


4.0 


4.8 


3.9 


2.9 


3.1 


3.5 


4.2 


3.9 


3.1 


3.4 


3.4 


4.6 


3.1 


2.5 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 


3.8 


3.1 


3.4 


3.6 


4.6 


3.9 


3.6 


3.3 


3.3 


4.0 


3.9 


3.3 


2.7 


3.1 


4.5 


4.0 


3.0 


3.6 


3.2 


3.8 


4.1 


3.1 


3.7 


3.7 


4.0 


3.9 


3.4 


3.2 


3.1 


3.7 


3.9 


3.9 


3.8 


3.2 


3.8 


3.5 


3.5 


3.1 


3.3 


3.8 


4.1 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


4.3 


4.3 


4.4 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


3.6 


3.4 


3.8 


3.3 


4.1 


3.6 


3.6 


4.1 


4.8 


3.0 


3.1 


2.9. 


3.6 


4.5 


3.6 


4.0 


3.8 


4.0 


4.5 


4.2 


3.9 


4.2 


4.3 


4.8 


3.6 


3.1 


3.6 


3.5 


3.0 


3.5 


3.2 


4.0 


3.9 


0.0 


3.4 


3.8 


3.3 


3.4 


4.2 


4.5 


3.2 


4.1 


3.8 


4.8 


3.5 


3.7 


3.4 


3.2 


3.8 


3.6 


3.1 


3.9 


3.3 


4.6 


3.9 


3.8 


4.2 


3.8 


4.8 


4.0 


3.9 


3.7 


3.8 


4.7 


3.6 


2.8 


3.6 


3.2 


3.8 


4.1 


3.7 


3.6 


3.7 


4.5 


4.5 


3.8 


3.7 


3.7 


5.0 


3.6 


2.8 


3.2 


3.3 


4.8 


3.7 


2.6 


3.3 


3.4 


4.2 


3.7 


3.3 


3.4 


3.5 


4.0 
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AAC&U Statement on Liberal Learning 

A truly liberal education is one that prepares us to live responsible, productive, and cre- 
ative lives in a dramatically changing world. It is an education that fosters a well-ground- 
ed intellectual resilience, a disposition toward lifelong learning, and an acceptance of 
responsibility for the ethical consequences of our ideas and actions. Liberal education requires 
that we understand the foundations of knowledge and inquiry about nature, culture and socie- 
ty; that we master core skills of perception, analysis, and expression; that we cultivate a respect 
for truth; that we recognize the importance of historical and cultural context; and that we 
explore connections among formal learning, citizenship, and service to our communities. 

We experience the benefits of liberal learning by pursuing intellectual work that is honest, 
challenging, and significant, and by preparing ourselves to use knowledge and power in respon- 
sible ways. Liberal learning is not confined to particular fields of study. What matters in liberal 
education is substantial content, rigorous methodology and an active engagement with the soci- 
etal, ethical, and practical implications of our learning. The spirit and value of liberal learning 
are equally relevant to all forms of higher education and to all students. 

Because liberal learning aims to free us from the constraints of ignorance, sectarianism, and 
myopia, it prizes curiosity and seeks to expand the boundaries of human knowledge. By its 
nature, therefore, liberal learning is global and pluralistic. It embraces the diversity of ideas and 
experiences that characterize the social, natural, and intellectual world. To acknowledge such 
diversity in all its forms is both an intellectual commitment and a social responsibility, for noth- 
ing less will equip us to understand our world and to pursue fruitful lives. 

The ability to think, to learn, and to express oneself both rigorously and creatively, the 
capacity to understand ideas and issues in context, the commitment to live in society, and the 
yearning for truth are fundamental features of our humanity. In centering education upon these 
qualities, liberal learning is society’s best investment in our shared future. 

Adopted by the Board of Directors of the Association of American Colleges & Universities, October 1998. 

AAC&U encourages distribution, so long as attribution is given. 

Please address general inquiries to info@aacu.nw.dc. us. 



AAC&U is the leading national association devoted to advancing and strengthening liberal learning for all students, regardless 
of academic specialization or intended career. Since its founding in 191 5, AAC&U’s membership has grown to more than 740 
accredited public and private colleges and universities of every type and size. 

AAC&U functions as a catalyst and facilitator, forging links among presidents, administrators, and faculty members who are 
engaged in institutional and curricular planning. Its mission is to reinforce the collective commitment to liberal education at 
both the national and local levels and to help individual institutions keep the quality of student learning at the core of their 1 
work as they evolve to meet new economic and social challenges. 

For additional information about AAC&U programs and publications, visit www.aacu-edu.org. 
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The Council of Graduate Schools is dedicated to 
the improvement and advancement of graduate 
education. Its members are colleges and universi- 
ties engaged in research, scholarship, and the 
preparation of candidates for advanced degrees. 
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mitment to liberal education to help individual 
institutions keep the quality of student learning at 
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PFF Staff and Contact Information 



Jerry Gaff, Co-Director Anne Pruitt-Logan, Co-Director 

Senior Scholar, AAC&U Scholar in Residence, CGS | 

S gaff@aacu.nw.dc.us apruitt@cgs.nche.org | 

* i 

■ | 

I Preparing Future Faculty National Office j 

I 1818 R Street, N.W. • Washington, D.C. 20009-1604 
! (202) 387-3760 • (202) 265-9532 fax 
pff@aacu.nw,dc.us j 

How to learn more about the PFF Program? » 



The PFF national office maintains a vast collection of materials from ; 
the participating campuses as well as from the higher education lit- j 
erature. In addition to PFF occasional papers published by AAC&U j 
and CGS, the resources include speeches and reports, sample syl- 
labi and seminar outlines, and much more. ; 

The national staff also manages an electronic mailing list, PFFNET, 
which is available to anyone interested in the program. j 

Information about all these resources and papers is available on 
the PFF website <www.preparing-faculty.org> ; 
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